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V. THE BRITISH EMPIRE 

GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND.— The Lloyd George Coali- 
tion Ministry, although it has been vigorously criticized and even 
sometimes defeated in the House of Commons on matters of small 
importance, has been able to retain control of the government through- 
out the period under review. There has been much speculation as to 
when a general election would be called, but until the end of June 
no action was taken in this matter. Only a few changes in the cabinet 
occurred. On July 14 Dr. Christopher Addison, who had formerly 
been Minister of Health and more recently Minister Without Port- 
folio, resigned from the cabinet. In a letter to the Prime Minister, 
Dr. Addison contended that the hasty abandonment of his housing 
plans by the government on the ground of economy was a betrayal 
of solemn pledges to the people. Mr. Lloyd George replied that time 
would be given to the new Minister, Sir Alfred Mond, to put the 
housing schemes on a more business-like footing. On October 15 
Sir Eric Geddes resigned as Minister of Transport. While this min- 
istry wound up its business the Parliamentary Under-Secretary, Mr. 
Neal, was in charge of the department. The publication in London 
on March 8 of a message from the Government of India recommend- 
ing a revision of the Sevres Treaty (cf. supra, p. 17) in order to satisfy 
Mohammedan feeling in India caused Lloyd George to request the 
immediate resignation of Edwin S. Montagu, Secretary of State for 
India, who had authorized the publication. The Prime Minister 
claimed that the action of Mr. Montagu violated the fundamental 
principle of collective cabinet responsibility, since the cabinet had 
not been informed relative to the letter before its publication. In a 
speech before his constituents Mr. Montagu defended the course he 
had followed and declared that the Prime Minister's statement rela- 
tive to the violation of cabinet responsibility was merely a pretext 
and that the actual reason for his dismissal was the Prime Minister's 
desire to placate the Unionist " die hards " whose opposition to him 
was of long standing. As a successor to Mr. Montagu the Prime 
Minister selected Viscount Peel, Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster and Minister of Transport. — Probably the most serious cabinet 
crisis of Mr. Lloyd George's administration occurred early in March. 
For some time there had been considerable dissatisfaction with the 
Coalition on the part of certain Unionists lead by Sir George Younger, 
Chairman of the National Unionist Association, and when the Union- 
ist leader in a speech ventured to criticize the terms upon which the 
Prime Minister and Mr. Chamberlain had agreed to cooperate in the 
next general election, Mr. Lloyd George in a conversation with Mr. 
Chamberlain made it clear that his position as head of the Govern- 
ment would become intolerable if these criticisms from responsible 
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Unionists continued. If such things should happen again he would 
resign. The Prime Minister's Unionist colleagues at once came to 
his support, both Sir Arthur Balfour and Lord Birkenhead making 
strong pleas for the continuance of the Coalition. However, the 
Unionist party held a meeting attended by more than two hundred 
members of the House, who declined to pass a pro-Coalition resolu- 
tion and a vote of confidence in Unionist leaders in the cabinet. The 
situation was such that before going to the Genoa conference (cf. 
supra, p. n) the Prime Minister demanded a vote of confidence from 
the House of Commons. Although the resolution was not couched in 
terms as broad as the Prime Minister might have desired, the major- 
ity in its favor was substantial, 372 voting for the Government motion 
and 94 against it. 

From the general election in December, 1918, to the end of 1921, 
there occurred sixty parliamentary by-elections. As a result the 
Liberals gained four seats and lost one; Labor gained nine seats and 
lost two; Independents gained three seats; the Coalition lost fifteen 
seats and gained two. During the first half of 1922 Labor made three 
additional gains; the Liberals, one; and the Conservatives, three. 
The Coalition retained three seats for which contests were held. — The 
final results of the London County Council elections were made 
known early in March. The new Council consists of 82 Municipal 
Reformers, 26 Progressives and 16 Laborites. The former Council 
contained 68 Municipal Reformers, 39 Progressives and 16 Laborites. 
There were 98 Municipal Reform candidates, 50 Progressive candi- 
dates and 96 Labor candidates. The outstanding feature of the elec- 
tion was the defeat of the Labor-Socialist attack upon the London 
Government. 

Parliament was in session until the middle of November except 
for an adjournment from the middle of August to the middle of 
October. The Finance Act of 1921 continued various customs duties 
and increased medicine duties. An additional duty of 12s. 6d. was 
placed on sparkling wines. Certain additional duties imposed on 
cigars by the Finance Act of 1920 were repealed. The income and 
super-tax rates remained the same (cf. last Record, p. 61). During the 
debates on the super-tax the Government was defeated by a small 
majority when a Coalition Unionist's amendment was carried. The 
Government made no move to resign. The total supplementary esti- 
mates submitted by the Government to Parliament in the fall amounted 
to ^89,000,000. Of this sum ^36,000,000 was for liquidation of railway 
and canal agreements and £15,000,000 for the Corn Production Guar- 
antee. — The Corn Production Acts of 1917 and 1920 were repealed be- 
cause of the heavy drain on the Treasury and because Ministers ad- 
mitted that they had not been successful in promoting production. 
They declined to continue indefinitely to subsidize one industry. — 
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The Housing Act of 1921 extended the provisions of the Act of 1919 
which prescribed the conditions under which grants may be made to 
persons building houses, and dealt with the execution of works by the 
local authorities in connection with housing schemes. — The Licensing 
Act, regulating the sale of liquors, fixed permitted hours of sale and 
prescribed the strength of spirits. — The National Health Insurance 
Act provided that the sum to be retained by the Minister of Health 
under the Insurance Act of 191 1 out of each weekly contribution 
should in the case of a male insured person be 2 2/9 pence instead of 
2^ pence, and, in the case of a woman, ifi pence instead of 1 11/12 
pence. The amount to be carried to the Contingencies Fund and the 
Central Fund under the Act of 1918 was placed at 5/9 of a penny in 
the case of a man and 3% of a penny in case of a woman, instead of 
% of a penny and Vz penny respectively. Another Act provided for 
the temporary extension of the period during which persons unem- 
ployed may remain insured under the general provisions of the Na- 
tional Health Insurance Acts.— The Public Health Act of 1921 made 
further provision with respect to the arrangements by local authori- 
ties for the treatment of tuberculosis by authorizing councils to make 
provision for after-care. — The Railways Act provided for the re- 
grouping of British railway lines into six large systems. A new rate 
tribunal was created and provisions were made for the establishment 
of councils to settle disputes regarding wages and working condi- 
tions. — The Safeguarding of Industries Act provided for the protec- 
tion of key industries and the prevention of dumping. One section 
provided that there be charged, on goods specified in the schedule, 
customs duties equal to one-third of the value of the goods. Goods 
consigned from and grown, produced or manufactured in the British 
Empire were exempted. The section on dumping related to goods 
manufactured outside of the United Kingdom and sold at prices 
below the cost of production or at prices which because of deprecia- 
tion in value of foreign currency were below the prices at which 
similar goods could be manufactured in the United Kingdom. — Several 
unemployment insurance acts were passed. One of them provided 
that the unemployment benefit should be at the weekly rate of 15*. 
for men and I2j. for women. It also raised the rate of contribution. 
Another act made provision for payments to unemployed workers' 
dependents. 

The Imperial Conference which convened in June (cf. last Record, 
p. 64) lasted until August 5. The meeting was generally considered 
a success in that it brought about a better understanding among the 
component parts of the Empire. The following resolution was 
adopted: "The Prime Ministers of the United Kingdom and the Do- 
minions, having carefully considered the recommendation of the Im- 
perial War Conference of 1917 that a special Imperial Conference 
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should be summoned as soon as possible after the war to consider 
the constitutional relation of the component parts of the Empire, 
have reached the following conclusions: (a) Continuous consultation, 
to which the Prime Ministers attach no less importance than the 
Imperial War Conference of 1917, can only be secured by a substan- 
tial improvement in the communications between the component 
parts of the Empire. Having regard to the constitutional develop- 
ments since 1917, no advantage is to be gained by holding a consti- 
tutional conference; (b) The Prime Ministers of the United King- 
dom and the Dominions and the Representatives of India should 
aim at meeting annually, or at such longer intervals as may prove 
feasible; (c) The existing practice of direct communication between 
the Prime Ministers of the United Kingdom and the Dominions, as 
well as the right of the latter to nominate Cabinet Ministers to repre- 
sent them in consultation with the Prime Minister of the United 
Kingdom, are maintained." Recommendations relative to imperial 
defense were deferred until after the Washington Conference. 

Parliament was opened on February 7. The King's speech com- 
mended highly the accomplishments of the Washington Conference 
as inaugurating a new era in international relations. There were a 
number of divisions during the debate on the reply to the King's 
speech. In the House of Lords Lord Londonderry's amendment de- 
manding the maintenance of the integrity of the area given to the 
Northern Government of Ireland was defeated by the Government, 
but its majority fell to 7. In the House of Commons the Labor 
attack on the Government because of its alleged failure to deal with 
unemployment was defeated on a division by 270 votes to 78. Mr. 
Asquith challenged the Government on the ground of its extrava- 
gance, which had " imposed on the country a crushing burden of 
taxation ". He criticized the Government for withholding the Geddes 
report on possible "cuts" in expenditures and intimated that the 
Government would not follow the suggested reductions. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Sir R. Home, admitted that not all the sug- 
gestions of the report could be followed, but assured the House that 
a decrease in expenditures amounting to i40,ooo,ooo would be pos- 
sible. On the division 92 members voted for the amendment while 
241 sustained the ministry. The amendment censuring the Govern- 
ment's India policy and directed against Mr. Montagu's administra- 
tion was defeated by 248 votes to 64. 

Last fall, in view of the pressing demand for further economies in 
the public service, a commission with Sir Eric Geddes at its head 
was established to make recommendations relative to the reduction 
of the estimates for the year 1922-3. The commission was asked to 
suggest reductions amounting to iioo,ooo,ooo. Among the largest 
cuts recommended were the following: navy, i2i,ooo,ooo; army, fya,- 
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000,000; and education, £18,000,000. Early in March Sir Robert Home, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, announced to the House of Commons 
the extent to which the Government would adopt the economy pro- 
posals of the Geddes Committee. Instead of a reduction of £18,000,000 
for education the Government would accept a reduction of £6,500,000. 
On the navy the Government would save £10,000,000; and on the 
army £17,000,000. — During March the estimates for various services 
submitted to Parliament indicated a budget of approximately £900,- 
000,000 distributed as follows: army, £62,300,000; navy, £64,883,700; 
air, £10,500,000; civil services, £383,551,648; and Consolidated Fund 
services £370,000,000. These estimates were £145,000,000 less than the 
original estimates of the year previous. — In his budget speech on 
May 1 Sir Robert Home announced a reduction of the standard in- 
come tax rate from dr. to 5s. in the pound; he also promised lower 
postal rates and lower duties on tea, cocoa, coffee and chicory, as well 
as a diminution of the assessment rates on land. The Chancellor 
stated that the external debt had been reduced by £170,000,000; the 
floating debt by £246,000,000; and the maturing debt by £260,000,000; 
and £88,000,000 had been added to the reduction of the deadweight 
debt. On the basis of the proposed new tax law he estimated a total 
revenue of £910,755,000, of which Customs and Excise were expected 
to yield £273,000,000 and special receipts, £90,000,000. Mr. Asquith in 
criticizing the budget proposals called the Chancellor's scheme " a 
gamble ", since, he said, the surplus was an artificial one created by 
borrowing in order to make remissions in taxation. 

As usual, Parliament was concerned chiefly with financial affairs 
from March to June, but a few important non-financial measures were 
enacted. On the last, of March the Royal Assent was given to the 
Irish Free State (Agreement) Bill (cf. infra, p. 72). — Early in June 
the King signed the Empire Settlement Act which authorized the Sec- 
retary of State for Colonies to formulate schemes for the develop- 
ment of land settlement and for facilitating settlement in or migra- 
tion to any part of the Empire. For the promotion of these schemes 
the sum of £1,500,000 was provided for the current year. This was to 
be raised to £3,000,000 in subsequent years. — On June 1 James Arthur 
Balfour, recently made the Earl of Balfour, formally took his seat 
in the House of Lords amid impressive ceremonies. — The attempt of 
Lady Rhondda, a peeress in her own right, to assert the right of 
women to sit in the House of Lords was overruled in the Committee 
on Privileges on May 9 by a vote of 20 to 4. The decision affected 
some twenty women holding peerages. 

The long series of negotiations between representatives of Eng- 
land and Ireland which began early in 1921 (cf. last Record, p. 66) at 
last bore fruit. On June 24 Lloyd George addressed a personal letter 
to Eamon De Valera inviting him to come to London to attend a 
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conference with the British Government and Sir James Craig, Pre- 
mier of Ulster (cf. last Record, p. 67). The invitation was accepted 
and on July 9 an order was issued for a truce, effective on July 11, 
between the Crown forces in Ireland and the Irish " Republican " 
army. On July 12 the Irish representatives, Eamon De Valera, Arthur 
Griffith, Austin Stack, R. C. Burton, Lord Mayor O'Neill of Dublin, 
Count Plunkett and Erskine Childers, arrived in London and during 
the days following held a number of conferences with the British 
Prime Minister. The Ulster cabinet meetings disclosed an unyield- 
ing attitude toward proposals to diminish the powers of the Northern 
Parliament. Here was the chief difficulty, for Southern Ireland in- 
sisted upon a unified Ireland while Northern Ireland was determined 
not to be brought in any way under the control of the South. On 
August 5 notices for a full meeting of the Dail Eireann on August 16 
were sent out, and on the same day Dublin Castle announced the un- 
conditional release of all its members. During this period the truce 
was generally observed in Southern Ireland but in Ulster, particu- 
larly in Belfast, serious riots, resulting in a score of deaths, occurred. 
During the first stages of the negotiations Premier Smuts of South 
Africa acted as an intermediary. In a letter to De Valera he ex- 
pressed the belief that Ulster ought to agree to come into a union 
but he would not attempt to force her to do so. He advised a free 
constitution for the rest of Ireland and thought that if this were 
once established, economic forces would eventually bring about a 
united Ireland. On August 14 three notes were given to the public 
disclosing the positions taken by Lloyd George and De Valera at the 
outset of the negotiations. The following were the chief points of 
the British Government's offer: full Dominion status forthwith, and 
complete autonomy in taxation and finance; Ireland to maintain her 
own law courts and judges, her own military forces for home de- 
fense, and her own police; Ireland to take over the Irish postal, 
health, education, and other services; Irishmen to be left to deter- 
mine whether the proposed new powers shall be taken over by Ire- 
land as a whole or separately by Southern and Northern Ireland, with 
or without a joint authority to harmonize their common interests. 
Several conditions, however, were declared vital: the Royal Navy 
alone must control the seas around Ireland, and must have in Irish 
harbors and on Irish coasts the rights and liberties essential for 
naval purposes; the Irish Territorial Force shall, within reasonable 
limits, conform in number to the military establishments of the other 
part of the islands; Great Britain shall have all necessary facilities 
for the development in Ireland of defense and communication by 
air; voluntary recruiting for the regular naval, military and air forces 
of the Empire is to be permitted throughout Ireland; no protection 
duties or other restrictions shall be placed by either the British or 
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the Irish Government on the flow of transport, trade and commerce 
between any parts of the British Isles; and Ireland shall assume re- 
sponsibility for a share of the national debt and of the liability for 
war pensions, the share (failing agreement) to be determined by 
arbitration. In his reply, dated August 10, De Valera stated that the 
conditions attached to the British offer involved a control which 
Ireland could not admit. He described Dominion status as illusory. 
He thought that the Dominions' freedom from interference was due 
chiefly to the distances that separated them from England and that 
the most explicit guarantees including the Dominions' acknowledged 
right to secede would be necessary to secure for Ireland an equal 
degree of freedom. As for the issue between the political minority 
and the great majority of the Irish people, that was a question for 
the Irish people to settle. The statement concluded with the declara- 
tion that the road to peace and understanding was open. Lloyd 
George's reply of August 13 declared that no British Government 
could ever grant Ireland the right to secede. "The geographical 
propinquity of Ireland to the British Isles is a fundamental fact." 
On August 25 De Valera sent the Dail Eireann's reply to the Prime 
Minister's note of August 13. It repudiated the argument of "geo- 
graphical propinquity" but suggested that the Dail Eireann was 
ready to appoint plenipotentiaries to secure a peace based on the 
principle of "the consent of the governed". Lloyd George's reply 
showed disappointment with the Dail's communication, and reiterated 
his absolute rejection of Irish independence but expressed willingness 
to continue negotiations. However, when the Irish Parliament de- 
clared that it had not receded from its former position and stated 
that the British offer sought to divide Ireland into two artificial 
states, Mr. Lloyd George called a cabinet meeting at Inverness, Scot- 
land. After the meeting he replied that nothing could be gained by 
further conferences if the Irish insisted upon independence; but he 
added, " His Majesty's Government must therefore ask for a definite 
reply as to whether you are prepared to enter a conference to ascer- 
tain how the association of Ireland with the community of nations 
known as the British Empire can best be reconciled with Irish 
national aspirations." After a considerable number of letters had 
been exchanged it was decided to hold a conference in London on 
October 11. The English delegates to the conference were: Lloyd 
George, Lord Birkenhead (Lord Chancellor), Sir Hamar Greenwood 
(Chief Secretary for Ireland), Austin Chamberlain (Government 
Leader in the House of Commons), Sir Laming Worthington-Evans 
(Secretary for War) and Winston Spencer Churchill (Colonial Secre- 
tary). The Irish delegates were: Arthur Griffith, Michael Collins, 
R. C. Barton, Gavan Duffy and E. J. Duggan. On October 31 Union- 
ists in the House of Commons brought forward a vote of censure on 
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the Government because of its policy of negotiating with Sinn Fein, 
but they were defeated ten to one, the vote being: for the motion, 
43; against, 439. The negotiations continued until December 6, when 
a treaty of agreement between England and Ireland was signed by 
the delegates. This agreement came as a pleasant surprise because it 
was believed that the delegates were far apart and that the confer- 
ence would result in failure. 

The chief provisions of the treaty were as follows ; Ireland shall 
have the same constitutional status in the Empire that the self- 
governing Dominions enjoy, with a Parliament having powers to 
make laws for peace and order, and a responsible executive. It is to 
be styled the Irish Free State. A representative of the Crown in 
Ireland shall be appointed in like manner as the Governor-General of 
Canada. Members of the Irish Parliament are to take an oath of 
allegiance to the Constitution of the Irish Free State and to the 
Crown. The Irish Free State shall assume its share of the public 
debt of the United Kingdom and make provision for war pensions. 
In case of a failure to agree on the amount the matter shall be arbi- 
trated by one or more independent persons being citizens of the 
British Empire. Until an agreement is made by the two governments 
whereby the Irish State undertakes her own coastal defense, defense 
by sea of Great Britain and Ireland shall be undertaken by the British 
navy. Ireland shall afford to His Majesty's imperial force (a) in 
time of peace certain specified harbor and other facilities and (b) in 
time of war such harbor and other facilities as the British Govern- 
ment may require. Irish armaments shall not exceed in size such 
proportion of the British military establishments as that which the 
population of Ireland bears to the population of Great Britain. The 
ports of Great Britain and the Irish State shall be freely open to the 
ships of the other country on the payment of the customary port and 
other dues. Until the expiration of one month from the passing of 
the Act of Parliament for the ratification of this instrument, the 
powers of the Parliament and the Government of the Irish Free State 
shall not be exercisable as respects Northern Ireland, and the pro- 
visions of the Government of Ireland Act of 1920 shall, so far as they 
relate to Northern Ireland, remain of full force and effect, and no 
election shall be held for the return of members to serve in the Par- 
liament of the Irish Free State for the constituencies of Northern 
Ireland unless a resolution is passed by both houses of the Parlia- 
ment of Northern Ireland in favor of holding such elections before 
the end of said month. If before the expiration of one month an 
address is presented to the British Government by the Houses of the 
Northern Parliament to the effect that Northern Ireland excludes 
herself, a commission consisting of three persons, one appointed by 
the Government of the Irish Free State, one by the Government of 
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Northern Ireland, and a third by the British Government, shall de- 
termine in accordance with the wishes of the inhabitants, so far as 
may be compatible with economic and geographical conditions, the 
boundaries between Northern Ireland and the Free State. If after 
one month Northern Ireland has not excluded herself, the Parliament 
of Northern Ireland shall continue to exercise the powers conferred 
by the act of 1920; but in relation to matters in respect of which the 
Parliament of Northern Ireland has not the power to make laws 
under that act (including matters which, under said act, are within 
the jurisdiction of the Council of Ireland), the Parliament of the 
Free State shall have the same powers in Northern Ireland as in the 
rest of Ireland. In such case, the Government of Northern Ireland 
and the Provisional Government of Southern Ireland may meet for 
the discussion of safeguards with regard to patronage, the collection 
of revenue, import and export duties, and minorities in Northern Ire- 
land, the settlement of financial relations, the establishment and 
powers of a local militia in Northern Ireland and the relation of the 
defense forces of the Free State and of Northern Ireland. If agree- 
ments are reached the same shall have effect as if they were included 
among the provisions subject to which the powers of Parliament and 
of the Government of the Irish Free State are to be exercisable in 
Northern Ireland. Neither government in Ireland shall either directly 
or indirectly endow any religion or prohibit or restrict the free exer- 
cise thereof or give any preference or impose any disability on 
account of religious belief or religious status, or affect prejudicially 
the right of any child to attend a school receiving public money with- 
out attending the religious instruction of the school, or make any 
discrimination as respects State aid between schools under the man- 
agement of different religious denominations, or divert from any re- 
ligious denomination or any educational institution any of its prop- 
erty except for public utility purposes and on payment of compen- 
sation. By way of provisional arrangement for the administration of 
Southern Ireland pending the constitution of a Parliament and a 
Government of the Irish Free State, steps shall be taken forthwith 
for summoning a meeting of the members of Parliament elected for 
the constituencies in Southern Ireland since the passing of the act of 
1920 and for constituting a Provisional Government. The British 
Government agrees to take the steps necessary to transfer to such 
Government the powers requisite for the discharge of its duties pro- 
vided that every member of such Government shall have signified 
in writing his or her acceptance of the treaty. 

In order that action might be taken on the Irish Agreement as 
soon as possible the King called a special meeting of Parliament. 
On December 16 the two Houses approved the treaty after a three 
days' debate. In the Commons there were 401 votes for the treaty 
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and 58 against; in the Lords, 166 for and 47 against. In the House 
of Lords, Lord Carson led the opposition against the treaty. 

The ratification of the treaty by the Dail Eireann at Dublin on 
January 7 by a vote of 64 to 57 came after a long and bitter struggle 
between Arthur Griffith and Michael Collins, who advocated adop- 
tion, and Eamon De Valera, who had come out strongly against the 
treaty. Many local public bodies in Ireland adopted resolutions 
favoring acceptance and the press was almost unanimously for adop- 
tion. After the treaty was ratified, De Valera resigned the presidency 
of the " Republic ", and, on permitting himself to be offered for re- 
election in the Dail, was defeated by 60 to 58 votes. On January 10 
Arthur Griffith was unanimously elected President by 64 deputies 
after De Valera's followers had withdrawn. The new President sub- 
mitted a cabinet constituted as follows: Michael Collins, Minister of 
Finance; George Gavan Duffy, Foreign Affairs; Eamon J. Duggan, 
Home Affairs; William T. Cosgrove, Local Government; Kavin 
O'Higgins, Economic Affairs; and Richard Mulcahy, Defense. The 
Dail accepted this cabinet. On January 12 King George issued a 
proclamation of amnesty " in respect to political offences committed 
in Ireland prior to the truce of last July ". 

Mr. Griffith and his cabinet then summoned the Southern Parlia- 
ment to meet two days later. At this meeting the treaty was for- 
mally ratified, a Provisional Government created, and the Irish Free 
State set up. This Southern Parliament was technically different 
from the Dail and should have consisted of 126 members, but the 
absence of De Valera's followers reduced the number to 65. Michael 
Collins was nominated as Premier and head of the Government and 
a resolution constituting the Provisional Government was adopted. 
Besides the Premier the Government was composed of the follow- 
ing members: William Cosgrove, Eamon Duggan, Patrick Hogan, 
Finian Lynch, Joseph McGrath, John MacNeill and Kavin O'Higgins. 
All except MacNeill and Finian Lynch were ministers of the Dail 
Cabinet. Griffith thereupon stated that the Dail would remain in ex- 
istence until the treaty had been carried out and a general election 
held. On January 16 Collins and the Provisional Government took 
over Dublin Castle amid public rejoicing and received from the 
British all powers of government. On the next day the evacuation of 
Ireland by the British army, consisting of some 60,000 men, began. 
During January and February there were important developments. 
De Valera was elected President of the Irish Race Congress, sitting 
in Paris, which urged the full recognition of the " Irish Republic ". 
Several crises developed in the negotiations between Collins and 
Craig, the Ulster Premier, over the boundary question. In February 
the boundary area was subjected to wild raids. On March 30 repre- 
sentatives of Northern and Southern Ireland met with representa- 
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tives of the British Government at London and signed a compact of 
peace. However, there was much fighting between the Republicans 
and the Provisional Government, De Valera having established a new 
political organization to repudiate the agreement with Great Britain. 
Republicans went so far as to stop meetings addressed by Collins. 
In Ulster guerilla fighting continued. In April an attempt was made 
on the life of Collins and the barracks of the Free State troops were 
attacked by rebels. The Dail met on April 26 and De Valera at- 
tempted to block the Provisional Government's decision to submit 
the Peace Treaty to an early plebiscite. Early in May a number of 
generals of the Republican army joined the regular forces and shortly 
afterwards a truce was agreed upon by the leaders of both factions. 
On May 20 Collins and De Valera reached an agreement on the un- 
derstanding that the country required a coalition administration, but 
warfare continued, particularly in Ulster, where the British troops 
aided in beating back rebel invaders. The agreement between Col- 
lins and De Valera placed a heavy strain upon the relations between 
the Provisional Government and Great Britain, but neither that nor 
the brutal assassination of Field Marshal Wilson on June 22 caused 
a rupture in the negotiations. On June 15 the constitution of the 
Irish Free State agreed upon in London was made public. This was 
on the eve of the Irish elections. Arthur Griffith before leaving Lon- 
don made the following statement: "The Constitution is that of a 
free and democratic State and under it Ireland for the first time in 
centuries secures the power and opportunity to control and develop 
her own resources and to live her own national life." The new Con- 
stitution gives the force of law to the Anglo-Irish Treaty and ex- 
pressly declares that any part of the Constitution or any law en- 
acted under it which may be repugnant to the Treaty is void. It 
places the relations between Ireland and the Empire on the same 
basis as that of Canada and the other Dominions. Every member 
of the Free State Parliament is required to subscribe faith and alle- 
giance to the Constitution and to the King. The document provides 
for universal suffrage, proportional representation, the initiative and 
referendum, and places great power over finance in the lower House. 
Freedom of religion and conscience are guaranteed and citizens are 
protected against the arbitrary power of court-martial. It exempts 
the Free State from participation in war without the consent of Par- 
liament except in case of actual invasion, and gives the Irish Supreme 
Court the fullest powers subject only to the right of citizens to appeal 
to the King in council against the Supreme Court's decision. The 
Parliament is to consist of the King, a Chamber of Deputies and a 
Senate. Both Houses are to be elected. The executive authority is 
the King assisted by an executive council of twelve ministers who 
must be responsible to the Chamber. Judges are appointed by the 
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executive.— The elections for the new Irish Parliament, held in the 
middle of June, resulted in a sweeping victory for those who favor 
the Treaty. The complete results were as follows: For Treaty and 
Constitution, 58; Opposed, 36; Labor, 17; Farmers, 7; Trade and 
Commercial Independents, 6; Trinity College, 4. All the minor fac- 
tions excepting certain members of the Labor group favored the 
Treaty. There was therefore a substantial majority in favor of ratifi- 
cation. Republicans claimed that Collins had violated his pledge to 
De Valera relative to the coalition cabinet. The state of anarchy 
prevailing in Ireland was the subject of debate in the House of 
Commons on June 26. Winston Churchill stated the Government's 
determination to demand, now that the elections had shown a sub- 
stantial majority for the Treaty, that the Provisional Government 
should suppress the Irish Republican Army and actually rule Ireland. 
The Lloyd George Government was upheld by a vote of 342 to 75. — 
The last few days of June witnessed severe fighting in Dublin be- 
tween the forces of the Free State and the Republican army. The 
insurgents, strongly fortified in the Four Courts, where they were 
attacked by Free State forces, surrendered after severe fighting, dur- 
ing which their stronghold was wrecked by explosions. Among 
those taken prisoner was Rory O'Connor, the rebel leader. 

In the United Kingdom as in the United States the year under 
review brought a serious unemployment problem and many reduc- 
tions in wages. The Ministry of Labour reported early in September 
that the number of persons registered as wholly unemployed was 
1,527,000, besides 400,000 on short time. In July 2,170,000 had been 
wholly unemployed and 988,000 on short time. Although conditions 
had thus been improved, they were still serious. The cabinet esti- 
mated that unless trade should revive the Government would have to 
provide in unemployment relief about £100,000,000 a year. On Sep- 
tember 22 the Parliamentary Committee of the Trades Union Con- 
gress issued a manifesto declaring that unemployment should not be 
made a local burden, but that the Government should provide work. 
Some progress along this line was made during the year. — A crisis 
in the engineering trades arose on March 11 when about 300,000 mem- 
bers of the Engineering Union were locked out. When negotiations 
between employers and employees failed, 300,000 shipyard workers 
were likewise involved. On March 29 the Engineering Employers' 
Association posted notices of a lockout of 47 additional unions, mak- 
ing a total of some 850,000 men affected. Early in April, however, 
the Prime Minister intervened and on the 10th direct negotiations 
between the parties began. Early in June the members of the 47 
unions voted to accept the terms of settlement put forward by their 
employers. The dispute hinged largely upon the exercise of mana- 
gerial functions. A week later the remaining workers agreed to 
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accept the terms offered. — In April a wage dispute involving some 
400,000 cotton operatives in the Manchester area was ended when the 
employees accepted wage reductions.— The British Communists re- 
ceived a decided check at the annual convention of the Labor Party 
at Edinburgh on June 28. They had applied for membership in the 
Labor Party but their application was rejected by a vote of 3,086,000 
to 261,000. 

CANADA AND NEWFOUNDLAND. — In Canada a number of 
important political events have taken place during the year under 
review. Early in July it was officially announced that as a result of 
the Federal by-elections held in Medicine Hat, Alberta, June 27, 
Robert Gardner, candidate of the National Progressive Party, had 
been elected by a majority of 9,749 over the Government candidate, 
Col. Nelson Spencer. The National Progressive or Agrarian Party 
aims to accomplish in the sphere of Federal politics what the farmer 
political groups have accomplished in the Western provinces. The 
Hon. T. A. Crerar is its principal leader. This Federal by-election 
was followed on July 18 by the general election in Alberta province. 
Out of 61 members in the legislature, the Agrarians elected 39, Lib- 
erals 14, Independents 4, and the Labor Party 4. The Conservative 
Party was completely wiped out. Herbert Greenfield, a western 
homesteader and vice-president of the United Farmers of Alberta, 
was chosen Premier. On September 1 Premier Meighen announced 
a general election for all Canada. This was held on December 6 and 
turned largely on the question of the continuance of a high protec- 
tive tariff and the challenge of the Government's policies by the Agra- 
rians. On the tariff question the Conservatives stood for high pro- 
tection, the Liberals for reciprocity and "tariff for revenue only", 
while the Agrarians or Progressives stood practically for free trade. 
The Liberal and Progressive platforms agreed on reciprocity in 
natural products with the United States, and on free trade with 
Great Britain for five years. Inasmuch as a general census had been 
taken in June, some criticism was directed toward the Government 
for calling a general election before the enactment of a new redistri- 
bution bill. In replying to this criticism the Premier frankly admitted 
that the Agrarians would gain by redistribution while the Govern- 
ment would lose. The election resulted in a landslide for the Liberals 
and Agrarians, the Conservatives being disastrously defeated and 
their policy of high protection repudiated. Indeed, not only the Pre- 
mier but also ten members of his cabinet failed of reelection. The 
Liberals elected 118 candidates, the Progressives 64, Conservatives 51 
and the Laborites 2. Miss Agnes McPhail, an Ontario Progressive, 
enjoys the distinction of being the first woman elected to the Cana- 
dian House of Commons. As a result of the Liberal triumph W. L. 
M. King, the Liberal leader, became Prime Minister. On December 
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29 he announced his cabinet as follows: Finance, W. S. Fielding 
(Nova Scotia); Solicitor-General and Minister Without Portfolio, D. 
D. McKenzie (Nova Scotia); State, A. B. Copp (New Brunswick); 
Health and Soldiers' Reestablishment, H. S. Beland (Quebec); Jus- 
tice, Sir Lomer Gouin (Quebec); Customs and Excise, Jacques Bu- 
reau (Quebec); Marine and Fisheries, Ernest LaPonte (Quebec); 
Trade and Commerce, J. A. Robb (Quebec); Militia, Defense and 
Naval Service, G. P. Graham (Ontario); Labor, W. C. Kennedy 
(Ontario); Postmaster-General, Charles Murphy (Ontario); Agricul- 
ture, W. R. Motherwell (Saskatchewan); Interior, Charles Stewart 
(Alberta); Public Works, H. Bostock (British Columbia); Ministers 
Without Portfolio, J. E. Sinclair (Prince Edward Island); R. Dandu- 
rand (Quebec), and T. A. Low (Ontario). The election and the 
selection of the cabinet not only revealed but also served to empha- 
size the acute differences which have developed between the indus- 
trial and financial East and the agricultural West. Nor according to 
the census figures made public by the Dominion Statistician on Feb- 
ruary 25 is the outlook for either Liberals or Conservatives very en- 
couraging. The population of Canada has increased in ten years from 
7,206,643 to 8,769,489 — a gain of 1,562,846. At the same time it has 
moved westward, with the consequence that the representation of the 
western or agrarian provinces will be larger, while that of eastern 
provinces, like Nova Scotia and Ontario, will be somewhat less than 
at present. 

The question of prohibition is still far from settled. On July 19 
Ontario became legally "bone dry" when the Dominion enactment 
forbidding the importation of intoxicants as a beverage became effec- 
tive. Distilleries are allowed to produce liquor for export trade. The 
Province of New Brunswick by referendum decided on October 10 
against the importation of liquor for personal use. At present alco- 
holic liquors may be legally sold only by prescription. In Quebec 
Premier Taschereau, in discussing Dominion prohibition, defended 
the present government arrangement of liquor regulation. The pres- 
ent liquor law, he asserted, brought to the government a profit of 
$4,000,000 a year. When in March the subject of prohibition came up 
in the Commons, Premier King stated that while an act for Dominion- 
wide restriction would receive careful consideration by the cabinet, 
no such measure would be introduced at the spring session of the 
House. Personally, he added, he did not favor "bone dry" prohibi- 
tion. — A reduction of Canada's navy was announced by Minister of 
Defense Graham on May 12; a cruiser, two destroyers, and two sub- 
marines are to be retired, leaving only three small vessels on each 
coast. — The Canadian government lost $2,210,724 in operating its mer- 
chant marine in 1921. — Canadian railway casualty statistics show that 
out of 51,318,422 passengers carried in 1921 only 4 persons were 
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killed and 240 injured; of 185,177 employees 91 were killed and i,344 
injured. The Province of Ontario has introduced a system of rural 
credits; short-term loans, not exceeding $1,000, may be made as well 
as long-term loans up to $12,000 secured by mortgages on an amor- 
tization plan. — Canada's share of the $30,000,000,000 German repara- 
tion money, as fixed by the Imperial Conference on July 15, amounts 
to $300,000,000 or 4.5 of the 22% allotted to Great Britain and about 
Y% of the Canadian national debt. 

In Newfoundland agitation for union with Canada still continues. 
Hon. F. W. Coaker, Minister for Marine and Fisheries and president 
of the Newfoundland Fishermen's Protective Union, is, however, un- 
alterably opposed to any union. Canada, he maintains, is actually a 
competitor with the island in the fish industry, does not purchase 
any amount of Newfoundland's products, and, in case of union, would 
not supply adequate funds to develop her resources. 

INDIA. — Throughout the year India has been one of the political 
storm centers of the British Empire. In September officials of the 
India Office in London declared that all was well in India, that under 
the Montagu-Chelmsford measures the people of India were actually 
enjoying representative government, that under Lord Reading's rule 
the populace was generally peaceful, that the Malabar uprisings in 
Southern India, which occurred in August with a loss of thousands 
of lives, had been caused not by native Indians but by the Moplahs, 
a fanatical sect descended from Arab Mohammedans, and that the 
Gandhi non-cooperative movement had run its course and proved im- 
potent. As a matter of fact, however, India at that very time was 
seething with rebellion against British rule. Gandhi's weaponless 
revolt, instead of having burned itself out, was increasing in num- 
bers and influence. On every hand, for instance, the natives burned 
British-manufactured cloth, law courts were abandoned, schools were 
closed for lack of students, and railroad service was impaired. During 
November and December strikes (hartals) were of frequent occur- 
rence. Faced with the possibility that non-cooperation might spread 
to the police and to the army, or assume a more militant character, 
the government in October began to resort to repressive measures. 
On November 2 two of Gandhi's lieutenants, the AH brothers, were 
sentenced to two years' imprisonment for speeches inciting to " public 
mischief ". In December a number of notables, including Gandhi's 
son and Lajpat Rai, the well-known Indian Nationalist, were im- 
prisoned. But the arrest and confinement of the " seditionists " 
seemed in no way to stem the tide of passive resistance. By resolu- 
tion of the Indian National Congress on December 29 Gandhi was 
given sole executive authority over all Nationalists' activities in India. 
Early in February, in what practically amounted to an ultimatum to 
the Viceroy, he offered to postpone mass civil disobedience on condi- 
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tion that the Viceroy liberate all political prisoners within a -week 
and restore liberty of association and freedom of the press. In reply 
the Viceroy declined to discuss, much less to accept, the proposal 
and intimated that sterner rule would be introduced. Meanwhile 
arrests and rioting continued. On February 4 the police post at 
Chauri was stormed by Nationalist volunteers and seventeen officials 
were killed; by the middle of the month the situation was so menacing 
in Madras that all Europeans were enrolled as special constables by 
order of the government. Mob fury and violence horrified Gandhi 
and on February 14 the Executive (Working) Committee of the In- 
dian National Congress, in a statement deploring mob spirit and mob 
methods, suspended civil disobedience and instructed local committees 
to advise cultivators to pay their tax obligations. That the congres- 
sional resolution was not strictly obeyed was evident from the serious 
outbreak at Assam on February 20, from the continued intimidation 
of tax-collectors and the burning of crops in the Calcutta region, 
from the increasing hostility to British officials over large areas in 
the United Provinces and Behar, from the growing bitterness of the 
Sikhs, and from the rebellious attitude displayed by the Khalifatists 
in the Punjab. Alarmed by the course of events, the government on 
March 10 caused the arrest of Gandhi on the charge of sedition; he 
was subsequently sentenced to prison for a term of six years. In 
passing judgment the court paid high tribute to the prisoner who, in 
a remarkable statement, drew a severe indictment against British rule 
in India. Immediately following Gandhi's conviction the Executive 
Committee of the Indian National Congress issued a statement ad- 
vising self-restraint and exhorting the non-cooperationists to continue 
their program, especially in boycotting British-made clothes. The 
movement still continues with little abatement. It is of political in- 
terest to note that the princes or native rulers of India stand almost 
solidly for British rule and against Gandhi and his movement. The 
attitude of the rank and file of India toward Britain was strikingly 
depicted in the extended visit of the Prince of Wales: arriving in 
Bombay on November 17 he traversed the country from one end to 
the other, being everywhere ceremoniously received by the native 
princes and British officialdom. In striking contrast, however, har- 
tals and other expressions of disloyalty to Britain were much in evi- 
dence wherever he went. At Allahabad, for instance, the Prince found 
the streets flag-bedecked but empty. Incidentally, Gandhi's arrest fol- 
lowed the day after the publication of the historic telegram which 
cost the Right Honorable Edwin S. Montagu, British Secretary for 
India, his seat in the British cabinet (cf. supra, p. 65). — A long-hoped- 
for Indian-Afghanistan Treaty was signed on November 22. No refer- 
ence was made to the subsidy paid by the Indian government to the 
Afghans in the past. A clause excluding Bolshevist consulates from 
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the Afghan frontier is especially significant in light of threatened 
Bolshevist propaganda in India and other British Asiatic possessions. 
— The Indian budget passed by the Legislative Assembly at Delhi on 
March 22 showed a deficit of about £20,000,000, the largest in the his- 
tory of the country. — By amendments to Indian Factories Act in Jan- 
uary a ten-hour day was established; a six-hour day was likewise pro- 
vided for children, whose minimum working age was raised from nine 
to twelve; rest periods of not less than one hour for every six 
worked was provided for adults, and thirty minutes for every four 
hours for children or all those under fifteen. Sunday employment is 
forbidden except where continuous processes necessitate it, and in 
such cases a mid-week holiday is made compulsory. Rates for over- 
time are fixed at one and one-quarter times the regular wage in those 
factories which for any reason may be exempted from the sixty-hour 
provision. — On May 5 the Secretary of State for India announced 
that not less than 2,000 junior officers of the Indian army would be 
retired upon a gratuity basis. 

EGYPT. — The termination of the British protectorate and formal 
recognition by Britain of Egyptian independence, February 28, marked 
the climax of years of agitation and open rebellion. After a series 
of futile negotiations, extending throughout the autumn, an Egyp- 
tian delegation headed by Adly Pasha, Egyptian Premier, returned 
to Cairo from London oh December 5 and resigned office three days 
later. On the day of Adly's arrival, Zaglul Pasha, the distinguished 
Nationalist leader, issued a manifesto stating that Britain, from the 
days of occupation, had toyed with Egypt. Instead of evacuating 
Egypt as she had promised, she had declared a protectorate, and now, 
instead of granting independence, she proposed to keep Egypt within 
the British Empire. Zaglul's appeal to his followers to use their 
energies for the liberation of their country, was followed by rioting 
and loss of life. In consequence Zaglul, on December 23, was forcibly 
removed from Cairo to Suez from whence, upon refusal to obey an 
order of Lord Allenby, British High Commissioner, restraining him 
from political activity, he and five of his lieutenants were exiled to 
the Seychelles Islands. Following Zaglul's deportation the National- 
ist party on January 23 issued a manifesto calling for a non-coopera- 
tive movement modeled after that of Ghandi. The following day, 
upon orders from Lord Allenby, the signers of the document were 
arrested and the four Cairo newspapers which had published it were 
suspended. But the British government, sensing the situation in 
Egypt and throughout the Mohammedan world, issued a manifesto 
on January 29 to the effect that it was ready to terminate the pro- 
tectorate and recognize Egypt as a sovereign state on certain condi- 
tions. Again on February 7 Lloyd George gave utterance to a simi- 
lar statement in the House of Commons. Egypt, he said, was a 
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corridor country between the eastern and western parts of the Em- 
pire, and as such could not unconditionally be granted independence. 
Meanwhile Lord Allenby had been summoned to London where he 
frankly told Lord Curzon, British Foreign Secretary, and Mr. 
Churchill, Colonial Secretary, that the protectorate should be ended 
and that the only alternative thereto was annexation or autonomy. 
The " Declaration to Egypt ", February 28, embodying the terms of 
the settlement, provides first for the termination of the protectorate; 
second, the withdrawal of martial law as soon as the Egyptian gov- 
ernment passes an act of indemnity; and, finally, it reserves to the 
discretion of the British government four important subjects: (1) 
safety of the British Empire's communications in Egypt; (2) the de- 
fense of Egypt against foreign aggression, both direct and indirect; 
(3) protection of foreign interests in Egypt and the protection of 
minorities; (4) guarantees for British interests in the Sudan. The 
British House of Commons approved the Government's Egyptian 
policy by a vote of 202 to 70, notwithstanding severe criticism by 
Liberal and Labor members. The " Declaration " was enthusiasti- 
cally received by the majority of the Egyptians. On March 1 a new 
cabinet was formed under Sarwat Pasha, and on March 16 Sultan 
Ahmed Fuad Pasha became " King of Egypt ". In a rescript under 
date of April 15 succession to the throne is made hereditary in the 
dynasty of Mehemet AH in direct male line by primogeniture. The 
ex-Khedive, Abbas Hilmi, is expressly excluded, as also are female 
members of the house and anyone not mentally competent, and one 
not a Moslem born of Moslem parents. In April a commission of 
thirty-five members, headed by Hussein Pasha Rushdi, a former pre- 
mier, was appointed to draft a constitution. King Victor Emmanuel 
of Italy on March 25 conferred the Order of the Annunziata on King 
Fuad, and the Italian Premier Facta sent a telegram hoping for 
" prosperity, close friendship and close economic relations ". Two 
days later Lord Curzon, in despatches to all British ambassadors, re- 
emphasized Lloyd George's statement to the effect that the termina- 
tion of the protectorate involved no change in Egypt's status toward 
other powers, and that the British Government would regard as un- 
friendly any attempted interference in the affairs of Egypt by another 
power and would repel any aggression upon Egyptian territory. The 
new kingdom was recognized by the United States on April 27 on 
condition that the capitulations be not abolished. The question of 
the capitulations was raised when on May 9 a decree was issued pro- 
hibiting the import or export of opium, cocaine, hashish or morphine 
except by special license. — A clash of interests between Britain and 
the new monarchy has been caused by the question of the Sudan. 
This territory, comprising 950,000 square miles of territory, or about 
one-fourth the area of Europe, is so strategically located that it may 
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be made to control the water of the Nile upon which the life of 
Egypt depends. The Egyptian claim that this land is an incorporate 
part of Egypt is disputed by Great Britain. 

OTHER BRITISH POSSESSIONS. — In Australia a vigorous 
campaign has been launched to promote immigration. According to 
the census of June, 1921, the Commonwealth had a population of 
5,436,796, a gain of almost a million over 191 1. This population of 
2.762,758 males and 2,674,038 females is, however, unequally distri- 
buted over a territory greater in extent than that of the United 
States. Over 1,740,000,000 acres of crown lands are yet to be dis- 
posed of, and the Australian authorities are particularly anxious to 
dispose of these lands to European settlers. — Minister of the Navy 
Smith in presenting the 1922 naval estimate of £3,180,000, announced 
that Australia's sea-going fleet had been reduced to two light cruisers, 
one training cruiser, two sloops, four destroyers and three sub- 
marines. As a result of the Washington Conference Australia's single 
battle cruiser was placed in reserve on February 9 and her crew of 
450 men dismissed. — On December 29 Premier Hughes announced a 
cabinet reconstruction as follows: Minister for External Affairs, the 
Premier; Home and Territories, G. F. Pearce; Repatriation, E. D. 
Mullen; Attorney-General, L. E. Groom; Navy and Defense, Massey 
Greene; Trade and Customs, A. S. Rogers; Postmaster-General, Alex- 
ander Poynton; Treasury, S. M. Bruce; Public Works and Railways, 
R. W. Foster. Premier Hughes has proposed a Constitutional Con- 
vention to amend the Federal Constitution adopted in 1900 and since 
unchanged. — Australian labor unions on January 10 voted in favor of 
merging into one big union. — During 1921 New Zealand received more 
than 14,500 immigrants from Great Britain and other parts of the Em- 
pire. New Zealand's trusteeship over former German Samoa is 
proving very unsatisfactory to the Samoans; prohibition is said to be 
the principal cause of discontent. In reply to a Samoan petition 
that Samoa be placed under the tutelage of Great Britain, the British 
government has ruled that the island cannot be removed from the 
control of New Zealand without permission of the League of Na- 
tions. — In January a strike, originating in the coal mines of South 
Africa, spread to the gold and diamond mines of the Rand. The 
trouble, which began with the refusal of the coal miners to accept a 
five-shilling cut in wages, soon assumed the character of a political 
revolt, the strikers being joined by discontented Boer farmers. The 
guerilla warfare of January and February gave way to systematic 
fighting during the first weeks in March. The call for a general 
strike on March 8 was followed by a manifesto from Premier Smuts 
on March 13 to the effect that the movement was the work of ex- 
tremists who were using the strike as a cloak for the dissemination 
of syndicalism. A few days later the movement was crushed by 
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government troops; the government forces lost so killed and 23? 
wounded, while the rebels lost 133 killed and 287 wounded. African 
natives took no part in the rebellion. The financial loss to all parties 
concerned was estimated at $25,000,000. Premier Smuts, in reviewing 
the outbreak before the Assembly, stated that the aim of the revolu- 
tionists was undoubtedly the erection of a soviet republic. — On March 
23 the Assembly by a vote of 55 to 51 refused to extend the franchise 
to women. — General Christian De Wet, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Boer forces in the war of 1809 and one of the leaders in a rebellion 
against the Union of South Africa during the Great War, died at his 
home at Dewetsdorp on February 3. — An outbreak among the Hot- 
tentots of former German Southwest Africa was crushed during May. 
— Great Britain is experiencing considerable difficulty in her plans 
for Palestine. In the first place the Council of the League of Na- 
tions has thus far failed to approve the British mandate over the 
territory; failure to do so is to be attributed largely to the attitude 
of France. Secondly, and more important, the Arabs are bitterly 
opposed to an independent state of Palestine under Jewish domina- 
tion. As a matter of fact, however the proposed constitution clothes 
the British High Commissioner with dictatorial power. — The natives 
of Mesopotamia have challenged British control over their territory, 
with the result that serious uprisings have occurred during the year. 

VI. CONTINENTAL EUROPE 

AUSTRIA. — The Austrian Republic has passed through another 
year of financial chaos and economic disaster. By mid-October the 
Austrian crown had become practically worthless, 3,400 crowns being 
offered for $1.00, the normal value being less than five to the dollar; 
by January 1 it required 10,000 crowns to purchase one dollar. Unr 
employment, high prices and starvation led to serious riots in Decem- 
ber. In Vienna thousands of unemployed attacked the stock ex- 
change, shops, restaurants and fashionable hotels; apartments of for- 
eign visitors and the well-to-do were ransacked and pillaged. By act 
of the National Council on December 21, owners of foreign currency, 
cheques or credits abroad were obligated to deposit with the govern- 
ment such property in exchange for bonds bearing 5% interest. De- 
spite the enactment of this measure, by which the government hoped 
to increase the exchange value of the crown, and the new issue of 
17,000,000,000 crowns early in January, many employers were unable 
to pay the wages of their employees. During the month of May the 
cost of living increased 25% while financial conditions constantly 
grew worse. For the purpose of easing Austria's financial difficulties 
the United States authorized a 25-year extension for payment by 
Austria of $25,000,000 for flour purchased in America. — By an act of 
May 22 parliament determined to continue the program of the Ameri- 



